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NEST AND EGGS OF CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER 


From nature, ‘by A. Radclyfie Dugmore 
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The Increase of the Chestnut-sided Warbler 


BY A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 
With photographs from Nature by the Author 


ANY one who observes the birds of a locality for many years in succes- 
A sion will notice that certain birds) become more abundant, and 
others less so, as years go by, and that while one bird will be very 
common for several years, there will perhaps be a year when this particular 
species will be comparatively scarce. In the region about South Orange, 
New Jersey, particularly the part known as the ‘ Mountain,’ the Field and 


Song Sparrows are usually very abundant during the hreeding season, but 
last year (1901) they were scarcely as common as the Blue-winged 
Warblers and Maryland Yellow-throats. Brown Thrashers, also, were 
less common than they have been during my stay in South Orange; while 
Indigo Birds, Ovenbirds, and several other species were remarkably com- 
mon. But what has been most noticeable about the bird-life of this par- 
ticular locality is the rapid and steady increase of the Chestnut-sided 
Warblers. It has been interesting to watch the increasing number of 
these delightful birds. In the summer of 1897, the first year that I did 
any systematic bird work in this locality, these birds were so little in evi- 
dence that I did not observe a single specimen. That they might have 
been there is, of course, more than probable, but they must have been 
extremely scarce, for during the breeding season I spent a good deal of 
time in likely places and yet never even heard their song, which is quite 
conspicuous whenever the bird is nesting. 

The following year, in a certain large clearing (about a quarter of a 
mile square) that is well covered with thick underbrush and a young 
second growth of chestnut and oak, I noticed one pair on May 1. The 
male bird was then in full song, and three weeks later the birds had com- 
menced building. During this same summer I saw one pair in another 
clearing that was situated within half a mile of the place in which I had 
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seen the first pair. In 1899 the lagger clearing already referred to con- 
tained three pairs, all of which nested’ nd two of the broods were hatched, 
and, I believe, left their nests at the proper time, but the third nest was 
destroyed. In other clearings, within a distance of a mile or so, there 
were a few Chestnut-sided Warblers, but they were by no means com- 
mon. Each of the several clearings, except one, had a pair of the birds 
that I knew of, perhaps they had more; but I doubt it, as I spent the 
entire time from May till August in the vicinity and visited each locality 
several times every week. 

In 1900 the Warblers were comparatively common, every clearing 


CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER AND YOUNG 


containing several pairs, and last summer they were still more abundant, 
four pairs occupying a clearing of only a few acres, while in the large 
clearing there were more than could be counted with accuracy; probably 
not less than seven or eight pairs. 

What has influenced the rapid increase of these birds in this particular 
locality is difficult to discover. Apparently there have been no great 
changes so far as vegetation is concerned: the scrub is a little more dense, 
and the second growth somewhat higher, but to the eye it would be diffi- 
cult to find any marked changes other than these. While we are unable 
to account for the increase of the Chestnut-sided Warblers, we find it 
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equally difficult to give any reason for the marked decrease in the number 
of the Brown Thrashers and apparent decrease in the Song Sparrows dur- 
ing the breeding season. The Thrashers used to be very common, but 
during the past two years they have been, as already stated, noticeably 
scarce. 

All the Chestnut-sided Warbler’s nests that I have found in this region 
in question, were placed in azalea and huckieberry bushes, mostly the for- 
mer, and always within three and a half feet of the ground, usually very 
much lower. The situation chosen was in most instances near a fair-sized 
tree, not one being found in the more open part of the clearing. About 
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the last week in April the birds arrive and their nests are built between 
May 20 and the middle of June. The nest, which requires from two to 
four days to build, is composed of light-colored plant-fiber and bark, with 
a lining of very fine grass and roots. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said about the extreme tameness of these 
birds, those that I have seen were very much less confiding than the Blue- 
winged and Worm-eating Warblers. In trying to secure photographs of 
them with their young I met with most scanty success, in spite of the 
many hours spent in the attempts. Once the young had left the nest the 
old birds seemed to lose some of their shyness, and in one case I succeeded 
not only in obtaining photographs of the parent bird with its young perched 
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on a bush, but alsoon my hand. But at no time would the male bird come 
near, and the female showed a strong dislike to both the camera and me. 
Perhaps I judge these birds too harshly; if so, it is because of the good 
luck I have had with such birds as the Blue-winged Warblers. In every 
instance I have found the latter extremely tame, and with one pair in par- 
ticular. Scarcely an hour after finding a nest the parent bird perched on 
my hand, and several times have I had both of the old birds on my hand 
and shoulder. After experiences of this sort one does not consider a bird 
tame unless it shows an utter lack of fear for both man and the camera. 


CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER FEEDING HER YOUNG ON THE AUTHOR'S HAND 


The Chebec’s First Brood 


BY FRANCIS H. HERRICK (Author of ‘The Home Life of Wild Birds’) 


With Photographs from Nature by the Author 


\ ' THEN we reached Tilton and Northfield, in New Hampshire, early 

last summer, the little Chebecs were nesting in the apple trees 

about our house. In looking over my notes for that period I find 

records of six of their nests. The eggs and young found in five of them 

during the month of June presumably represented first broods, while there 

could be as little doubt that the five eggs which a single nest contained on 
July 10 were a second batch. 

One of the nests was moved, with its branch, to a good light and posi- 
tion where the simple home life of these little Flycatchers could be watched 
and registered with ease. I was, therefore, interested in comparing my 
experience, a brief account of which is soon to follow, with that of Mr. 
Hoffmann, whose article on ‘ A Chebec’s Second Brood’ appeared in Birp- 
Lore for October, 1901. His nest, which was first transferred from its 
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original support to another and afterwards moved to a greater distance, 
unhappily encountered a thunderstorm which killed one of the young and 
threatened to destroy the whole brood. Wind and rain, as every student 
of birds knows, play sad havoc with eggs and nestlings, but the destruction 
wrought by sudden and violent storms is well-nigh incredible. I have seen 
a Chebec’s nest which had suffered from this cause, and found two of the 
young lying dead on the ground below, although the supporting bough was 
unusually firm. Mr. Hoffmann’s birds evidently had not fully adopted the 
new site when the storm came: and in such a case, if one is fortunate in 
being near the spot, he can do no better than follow his example and re- 
turn the nest and branch to its original position, or to a convenient place of 
shelter. 

Whatever means we adopt to study birds, we should try to help rather 
than hamper them in the battle for life, and we deserve little credit if we 
can only say that we have introduced no greater dangers than already exist. 
Let us rather aim to lessen the dangers which surround every nest of wild 
birds whenever possible, and this can usually be accomplished by a simple 
means to be described later. 

The nest, which was watched for nearly a month and is shown in the 
photographs, had slightly incubated eggs on June 9. The female would 
sometimes hold her place until your hand was dangerously near, and then 
go off quietly, or dart at your head with audible snapping of the bill, and 
give her sharp, protesting chebec! chebec! The scenes at a Chebec’s nest 
are never very exciting: their life follows a well-defined routine which pos- 
sibly seems more mechanical than it really is. Though small in stature, 
obscure in dress, and possessed of no song, this Flycatcher can at least 
boast of clean-cut, unmistakable call- notes. 

Eleven days later, at 3.15 P. M., a young bird had just hatched and was 
still wet, the egg-shells having been promptly removed. At least twenty- 
four hours elapsed before the three others appeared. 

This nest was taken down at 2 o’clock in the afternoon of June 29, 
according to the plan which I have followed for the past three summers, 
and have fully described in ‘ The Home Life of Wild Birds.’ The weather 
which followed was the most unfavorable I have ever known at that 
period of summer, intense heat and sultriness streaked with rain, lasting 
with scarcely a break well into July. At this time the first bird to hatch 
was exactly nine days old. Notwithstanding the drawbacks and the some- 
what conspicuous position of the nesting bough, which attracted many per- 
sons, who came out of curiosity to take a look at the little birds, everything 
went as well as could be wished. The young took flight on July 5, life at 
the nest having lasted exactly two weeks, and for at least eleven days longer, 
true to their custom of cultivating a small plot of ground, they remained 
close to the original site when not in the old roof-tree itself. 
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The mother was brooding when I took a look at the displaced bough 
one hour and a half after its removal from the tree, and next day at about 
noon the young were being fed on the average of once every two minutes. 
Inspection and cleaning went on with the utmost regularity, and the male 


CHEBEC ABOUT TO BROOD, AFTER HAVING FED AND INSPECTED HER YOUNG 


Photographed with full lens and in 1-25 second, but with other conditions similar to those of 
following figure 


brought food while his mate brooded or stood astride the nest with half- 
spread, drooping wings to ward off the heat. 

The tent was pitched before this nest on July 1, but being engaged 
in studying other birds at the time, I spent but part of two days in watch- 
ing the nesting scenes. Notwithstanding the high wind on the first day, 
which kept the tent flapping like the sails of a vessel at sea,.and every leaf 
and twig in motion, the mother came to the bough promptly, and served 
the first meal to her young in exactly twenty minutes from the moment 
the tent was closed. Again they were fed in a very short space, and in the 
thirty-four minutes which followed, during which I remained continuously 
in the tent, from 9.16 to 9.50 A. M., the young were fed with small in- 
sects twenty-two times. The incisive chebec of the male sounded inces- 
santly from a neighboring apple tree, while at this juncture the female did 
all the work. At each visit the young rose up in the nest, displayed their 
bright orange-yellow throats, and chirped briskly, producing a kind of rolling 
chitter or seething chorus of sounds. The four swayed about from side to 
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side as one bird, until the intensity of their emotion was relieved by a small 
dragonfly or moth, or by any insect which these expert flycatchers chanced 
to spy and snap up on the wing. Inspection followed each feeding with 
the usual precision, and the excreta was often taken and removed to a dis- 
tance from the nest. 

When the feeding and inspection were over, if the heat were excessive, 
the mother would stand astride, spread her wings over the youngsters and 
remain in this position with crest erect and often with the mouth agape 
for five or ten minutes at a time. Then of a sudden she is off; her eye 
is keen, and her aim is sure; with a snap the mandibles close over the 
helpless insect, and rapidly describing a graceful loop in the air, this bird 
is at the nest again with the prey. If you showed yourself outside the 
tent, both birds would flit about excitedly, erecting crests, pumping tails, 
turning heads from side to side and sounding their chebecs or chicks with 
renewed emphasis, but would return to their accustomed duties the moment 
you disappeared beneath the screen. 

The next day being still hotter, the young were brooded almost con- 
stantly until twelve minutes past noon, before they got a morsel of food. 
The timidity of the male was most marked, for he rarely came to the nest 
when the tent was before it. Although the parental instincts are com- 
monly stronger in the female, this is not always the case. In a family of 
Bluebirds which I studied last summer the male was not only fearless but 
pugnacious to a remarkable degree. Shooting from his lofty perch straight 
at every intruder, with loud and angry snapping of the bill, he would make 
the boldest person involuntarily duck his head. 

Another brood was successfully reared in a tree at the top of the hill. 
Incubation began about June 7, the young were hatched by the 2oth, and 
were on the wing by July 5. 

During the past summer.I have taken special precautions for the safety of 
the young, and added a number of improvements or refinements to the gen- 
eral method, only one of which can be mentioned here. The nest, with its 
supports, when remaved and set up in a favorable position for study, should 
be protected by a screen of fine wire netting three or four feet in height 
and pinned to the ground with wire staples. It is better to allow a strip 
to hang more or less free from the top. The reader should not trust too 
confidently the remark in ‘The Home Life of Wild Birds’ that cats and 
other predaceious animals look upon the displaced nest as a trap and studi- 
ously avoid it, for other animals get accustomed to new conditions as do 
the birds, and no nest of young is ever absolutely safe. The net may be 
trusted to debar the cat, the most fatal and persistent of the many enemies 
of nestiings in the neighborhood of towns; it discourages the squirrel 
whose pickings and stealings are far from unimportant, and tends to deter 
the more suspicious Crow and Jay. 
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There is one advantage which this new method of studying birds 
affords which has not been adequately set forth—that of learning with 
precision the kind of food brought to nestlings. A skilled observer can 
stand in his tent and note every kind of fruit and every species of insect 
brought to the nest, excepting comparatively rare cases when the prey is 
mutilated or pulverized before it is served. Hitherto information on this 
head has been very meager because of the uncertainty of watching nesting 
birds at a distance. If, on the other hand, a young bird is killed in order 
to examine the contents of its stomach, the possibility of continued obser- 
vation, which alone can yield much, information of value, is at once 
destroyed. One can, indeed, take the young from the nest and place 
them in a cage suspended near the nesting bough, or cage the fledglings, 
and this is but another way of applying the method which uses parental 
instinct as a chain between old and young. 

The nest with all its surroundings is of less importance to the adult 
birds than is commonly supposed, especially when the instinct to nourish 
and protect the young is at its height. During the past three summers I 
have studied forty nests of wild birds by the method of controlling the 
site, and using the tent for a blind, while the accidents, which came 
mainly from inexperience, could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
When we think of the thousands of eggs taken each year by the misguided 
collectors, or the hundreds of birds shot to see what they have in their 


stomachs, this record seems fairly good, but it does not satisfy me. The 
death roll which science exacts is already large enough. In our studies of 
animal behavior it is life and not death which we wish to perpetuate. 


FEMALE CHEBEC, OR LEAST FLYCATCHER, STANDING WITH WINGS SPREAD 
OVER HER YOUNG TO WARD OFF THE HEAT 
Lens, Zeiss Anastigmat, Series iia, 6% inch, speed f'8, stop 32, time 1-5 second, distance about 
30 inches in full sun. Northfield. N. H. July 2, 1901 


The Wood Thrush and the Whip-poor-will 


BY GARRETT NEWKIRK 


When the faintest flush of morning 
Overtints the distant hill, 
If you waken, 
If you listen, 
You may hear the whip-poor-will. 
Like an echo from the darkness, — 
Strangely wild across the glen, 
Sound the notes of his finale, 
And the woods are still again. 


Soon upon the dreamy silence 
There will come a gentle trill, 
Like the whisper of an organ, 
Or the murmur 
Of a rill, 
And then a burst of music, 
Swelling forth upon the air, 
Till the melody of morning 
Seems to come from everywhere. 
A thrush, as if awakened by 
The parting voice of night, 
Gives forth a joyous welcome to 
The coming of the light. 


In early evening twilight 

Again the wood thrush sings, 
Like a voice of inspiration 

With the melody of strings; 


A song of joy ecstatic, 
And a vesper hymn of praise, 
For the glory of the summer 
And the promise of the days. 


And when his song is ended, 

And all the world grows still, 
As if but just awakened, 

Calls again the whip-poor-will. 
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A Grebe Colony 


BY GERARD A. ABBOTT 


AST spring, while on a collecting trip in North Dakota, the writer 
L was encamped for a month on a narrow neck of land, surrounded 
on three sides by a chain of lakes. This point was covered with a 
small growth of timber, mostly poplars, and was an ideal spot for a camp. 
A strip of wild rice from fifty to one hundred and fifty yards wide bordered 
the lake at this place, and it is here that one of the largest Grebe colonies 
in the Devil’s Lake region is located. Fifteen hundred birds composed this 
colony, two-thirds of which were Western Grebes, and the other five 
hundred consisted chiefly of American Eared Grebes, although there was 
an occasional Pied Grebe among them. 

May 15 Western Grebes commenced laying, and June 1 breeding was 
at its height. Their nests were huge masses of decayed vegetation, float- 
ing among the wild rice (which at this time was eight feet high). Three 
to six, and occasionally seven and eight eggs were found in a nest. 

The little Eared Grebes were breeding on the border of the Western 
Grebes’ colony, and so numerous were they that it was impossible to enter 
the colony without brushing against some of their nests and disturbing the 
eggs. The Eared Grebes were about ten days later in laying, but their 
period of incubation was evidently shorter, for young birds were hatched 
equally as soon as those of the larger species. 

When we slowly made our way into the colony (for the canes were 
very dense, and the water from two and one-half to four feet deep) the 
birds splashed on all sides of us, and the sound produced,.as the voices of 
the Eared Grebes mingled with those of the larger species, was almost 
deafening. The piercing cries of the Eared Grebe were soon drowned by 
the shrill notes of their larger relatives, who kept up this clamor all night, 
renewing it at daylight with increased vigor. 

Travelers crossing the country often hear strange sounds coming from 
the lakes a mile or more distant. Listen! it is a multitude of voices, and 
sounds not unlike the croaking of prairie frogs in some near-by marsh. 
Those are the notes of the Western Grebe, and when heard, especially at 
night, produce an effect unlike any other experienced by the ornithologist. 

In such a colony more or less confusion always exists. When we 
approached the nests of the Western Grebe the big birds would sometimes 
allow us almost to touch them before making any effort to leave their nest. 
When thus disturbed, Western Grebes usually take to the open water, 
where they soon become scattered in all directions. 

Eared Grebes were seldom seen on their nests, but when disturbed 
would remain in the vicinity of their eggs, constantly swimming by us in 
groups of three or four, and sometimes diving almost under our feet,-so- 
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that we could feel them hitting our boots as they moved about under the 
water. 

Nests of the Eared Grebe, unlike those of the Western Grebe, are 
very rude affairs, scarcely large enough to hold the complement of eggs, 
which is usually from four to six, though seven and eight are frequently 
laid. 

Owing to the high seas which prevail on these small lakes, the eggs 
are often washed from their nests. The Eared Grebes then deposit their 
eggs in the nests of the Western Grebe, and this accounts for eggs of both 
varieties being found in the same nest, which is often the case. 

We found dead bodies of both species lying on, or near, their nests. 
They all bore signs of having been wounded, probably the result of an 
encounter arising from a dispute as to which was the rightful owner of the 
premises. 

Emerging from the wild rice, we entered the brush and found ourselves 
on a narrow ridge overlooking a shallow, grassy slough. This is the home 
of Holbcells’ Grebe and the Pied Grebe, whose breeding habits are very 
similar. "These two Grebes, in marked contrast to the preceding species, 
are quite retiring in their habits, especially Holboell’s Grebe, which is a 
solitary bird. 

When the young are hatched they are carried about on the backs of 
the old birds. When alarmed the old one disappears under water like a 
flash, coming to the surface fifty yards away, with the little fellows still 
clinging on for dear life and apparently none the worse for their ducking. 

The Pied Grebe breeds early, laying from five to nine eggs in a small 
floating nest, composed of weeds, debris and mosses, mixed with mud. 
Their eggs are badly stained, usually more so than any of the other Grebes. 
I never saw this bird on its nest, although we frequently disturbed the 
sitting birds before they had time to take the usual precaution of covering 
their eggs. When thus disturbed Pied Grebes usually remain in the 
vicinity of their nest, sometimes venturing quite close to the intruder, their 
brown eyes sparkling like beads, when suddenly they give an alarming 
“cluck” and disappear with a splash. The nests of Holbcell’s, or the 
Red-necked Grebe, are loosely constructed of grass and aquatic plants, and 
usually contain five to eight eggs each. These birds are very shy and I 
never saw them near their nests, except when the young were hatching. 
They do not dive like the other members of the family, but seem to sink 
beneath the water, scarcely causing a ripple. 
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STUDIES OF THE FAMILIES OF PASSERES 
BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


FOURTH PAPER 
FAMILY 7. TANAGERS. Tanagride. 


Range.—Tanagers are characteristic birds of the American tropics. 
Only four of the some 350 known species regularly reach the United States, 
and but two of these are found east of the Mississippi. 

Season.—Like most of our representatives of tropical families Tanagers 
are highly migratory; all our species winter south of the United States. 
The Scarlet Tanager, the only species found regularly north of Maryland, 
reaches the latitude of New York City about May 5 and remains until 
October 1. 

Color.—Tanagers are remarkable for the brilliancy of their colors, to 
which, in connection with their abundance, is largely due the popular but 


SCARLET TANAGER, Family Tanagride 
One-third natural size 


erroneous idea that the majority of tropical birds are brightly colored. As a 

rule the male is much more conspicuously colored than the female. On ac- 

quiring his full plumage—usually in his first spring—his color may not again 

vary appreciably, as with our Summer Tanager, or it may be changed after 
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breeding to one resembling that of the female, which is worn until the 
following spring when, by molt, the brighter plumage is regained, as with 
our Scarlet Tanager. 

External Structure.—The typical 
Tanager is a Finch with a somewhat 
swollen bill, arched culmen, ‘toothed ’ 
upper mandible and straight, not an- 
gulated, commissure. To draw a hard 
and fast line between the Finches and 
Sparrows, however, is impossible. Some 
systematists consider certain species 
Tanagers, while others regard them as 
Finches, but the members of the genus 
Piranga may readily be known by the 
characters of the bill above mentioned. 

Appearance and Habits.—Tanagers 
are active, arboreal creatures and the 
males, at least, are generally conspicu- 
ous and easily observed. 

Song.—As a family, Tanagers can- 
not be called musical. Many species 
have feeble and others sharp, discordant 
voices. Our Scarlet Tanager takes 
rather high rank among his kind as a 
singer, but, in my experience, the best 
singers of the genus are the members 
of the genus Euponia in which the 
song, though weak, is very sweet and 
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FamMiLy 8. Swatitows. Hirundinide. 
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Range.—Swallows are found nearly 
throughout the world, New Zealand 
alone of the larger land areas being 
without a representation of the group. 
Of the 80-odd known species some 
32 inhabit the western hemisphere 
where they range from Greenland 
and Alaska to Patagonia, and ten of 
these occur in the United States. 

Nine species have been recorded 
from east of the Mississippi, but two 
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of these are West Indian species which have been observed but once and 
that in the Tortugas at the extreme west end of the Florida Keys. 

Season.—Coincident with the wide distribution and insect-eating habits 
Swallows are highly migratory. Only one species winters in the eastern 
United States; this, the Tree Swallow, is therefore, as might be expected, 
the first of its family to appear in the spring, reaching the latitude of New 
York City about April 5 and remaining until the latter half of October 
after all other members of its family have departed. 

Color.—While varying somewhat widely in color Swallows, as a rule, 
agree in having their colors distributed in solid masses, and there is an 
absence of streaks and spots, each feather being usually of one color. The 
steel blue or green of our Barn or Tree Swallows is characteristic of many 
species. 

External Structure.—Long pointed wings, small feet, short, weak, 
hooked bills and wide gaps cut back nearly, if not quite to the eyes, with a 
notched, and sometimes deeply forked tail are the obvious external char- 
acters of Swallows. 

Appearance and Habits.—Swallows are birds of the air, feeding on the 
wing aud doubtless covering every day more miles than some terrestrial 
species do in a season. Their power of flight is synonymous with speed 
and grace, but when on the ground they are correspondingly weak and 
awkward, the wings apparently having been developed at the expense of 
the feet. 

Song. — While not considered song birds some species of Swallows— 
notably our Barn Swallow—have bright and cheery call notes or twittering 
songs which are often quite as pleasing as more ambitious vocal efforts. 


FAMILY 9. Waxwincs. Ampelida. 


Range.—This family contains only the Japanese Waxwing of Japan and 
eastern Siberia, the Bohemian Waxwing, which inhabits the northern parts 
of both hemispheres, and our Cedar Waxwing, which ranges over the 
greater part of North America. 

Season. The Cedar Waxwing is a permanent resident from Virginia 
northward, but of irregular occurrence in the northern portion of its range 
during the winter. The Bohemian Waxwing is a very rare winter visitant. 

Color.— The Waxwings are rich grayish brown, and the adults are dis- 
tinguished by having sealing-wax-like tips on the secondaries and yellow 
bands at the end of the tail. 

External Structure.—With the Waxwings the wings are rather long and 
pointed, the bill short and rather stout; the head is crested, and the feath- 
ers of the lores are black and velvety. 

Appearance and Habits. — Except when nesting, Waxwings are usually 
found in small flocks the members of which seem to be animated by one 
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mind. They perch closely together, sitting quietly, but raising and lower- 
ing the crest interrogatively. At certain seasons, usually late summer, they 
are active as Flycatchers, and may then be seen darting out into the air 
and swinging back to the starting point. 

Song.—Our Cedar Waxwing is practically songless. A wheezy whistle, 
usually uttered as the birds take flight, is its principal note. 


FAMILY 10. SHRIKES. Laniide. 


Range.—Only two of the some 200 species belonging to this family are 
found in America, its remaining representatives being distributed over the 
greater part of the eastern hemisphere. 

Season.—Our winter Shrike is the Northern or Butcher Bird. which 
comes in October and remains until spring. In the summer we may look 


CEDAR WAXWING. Family Ampelide 


One-third natural size 


for the Loggerhead, a bird of peculiar distribution which breeds in the 
South Atlantic States and the Mississippi Valley and eastward through cen- 


tral and northern New York to northern New England, but is found only 
as a migrant from southern New England to Virginia. 
Color. —Our two Shrikes are much alike in color, being grayish above and 
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whitish below, but the Butcher Bird has the under parts generally barred 
with black and the lores grayish. 

External Structure.—A strongly hooked, hawklike bill is the chief char- 
acteristic of the true Shrikes and is clearly related to their raptorial habits. 
The feet, however, are more passerine in form and evidently lack sufficient 


NORTHERN SHRIKE. Family Leniide 
One-third natural size 
strength to enable the bird to hold its prey while it is being dissected. 
Hence the habit of impaling. See Birp-Lore II, 195, where, in de- 
scribing the actions of a captive Northern Shrike, Mrs. Webster clearly 
shows that the bird requires Some object on which to impale its food 
before devouring it. 

Appearance and Habits.—Shrikes are solitary and never abundant, but are 
easily observed because of their habit of taking a conspicuous perch. The 
flight is direct and generally concluded by an abrupt upward swing as the 
bird takes its perch. Their prey is generally captured by a flight straight 
from the perch and is sometimes impaled on a thorn, sharp twig or barbed 
wire, or hung in a crotch. 

Song.—The Butcher Bird has a decidedly sweet, varied song of not great 
volume; the Loggerhead is an equally ambitious but less successful vocalist. 


Young Observers’ Prize Contest 


What Bird is This? 


Field Description.—Length 5.50 in. Crown streaked with black and greenish gray and with some partly con- 
cealed chestnut; back streaked black and greenish gray; white wing-bars, and white blotches on tail; below buffy 
white with traces of chestnut chiefly along the sides. 


Note.—Each number of Birp-Lore will contain a photograph, from specimens in 
the American Museum of Natural History, of some comparatively little-known bird, or 
bird in obscure plumage, the name of which will be withheld until the succeeding 
number of the magazine, it being believed that this method of arousing the student’s 
curiosity will result in impressing the bird’s characters on his mind far more strongly 
than if its name were given with the picture. 

The species figured in April is Brewster’s Warbler, a supposed hybrid between 
the Golden-winged and Blue-winged Warblers, of which over one hundred specimens are 
known. 


The Young Observers’ Prize Contest 


Circumstances prevent a report on the essays which have been received 
on the birds of February and March, but the prize winner will be an- 
nounced in our next issue. 

In the meantime we will remind those who are competing for the 
prize offered for the best notes on the birds of April and May that their 
essays should be sent to the editor by June 15. We also now offer a 
third prize of a book or books to the value of two dollars for the best 
seven- or eight- hundred-word article on the birds of June and July. 


For BDoung Observers 


A Birds’ Bath 


AST summer I dug a little pond, about two feet wide, five feet long 
L and two or three inches deep, back of our house. Into this I let the 
hose flow very slightly, the surplus water being carried by a little 
trench which ran from the pond down into the woods where the water sank 
into the earth. All along the trench and pond weeds sprang up and, bend- 
ing over, kept the place cool so that it offered a double attraction. 

The next day I made the pond about four times as big, and after that it 
was as great an attraction to me as to the birds, and I would advise any one 
who likes the birds around them to put out at least a shallow pan of water 
which is changed four or five times a day. 

The elms and lindens in our neighborhood had been eaten terribly by 
worms, but soon after I made the pond the worms began to decrease, as the 
Orioles and Grosbeaks would go from the pond right into the trees and there 
take their meals, making, as Mrs. Wright would say, ‘very good Citizen 
Birds, paying their taxes every day.’—Epmunp B. Disste, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Incredulous Veery 


Two hunters chanced one day to meet 
Near by a thicket wood; 

They paused each other there to greet, 
Both in a playful mood. 

Said one, “I had to wade a stream, 
Now, this you must not doubt, 

And when I reached the other shore 
My boots were full of trout.” 


Whew! cried & Veery perched in view 
To hear if what they said were true. Whew/!/ 


The other’s whit was now well whet. 
Said he, “Let me narrate: 

I bought three hundred traps and set 
For fur both small and great; 

Now, when next morning came, behold, 
Each trap contained a skin; 

And other disappointed game 
Stood waiting to get in.” 


The astonished Veery whistled, Whew/ 
I hardly think that story true. Whew/// 
—Ftorence A. VAN SAnrT. 
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A Home in a Cellar 


The Phoebe of which I am about to 
write was first observed on April 12. 
Seven or eight days later its supposed mate 
arrived, and it was amusing to see them as 
they flew about together peering and exam- 
ining different places near the house. Two 
or three times I startled the pair by opening 
a door which leads from the kitchen to a 
back room or shed. 

In a week’s time, after the arrival of the 
mate, the building site was chosen, a small 
board projecting from a beam above a win- 
dow inside the cellar. Day after day they 
brought grass, moss and mud and an 
occasional feather until the structure was 
complete. 

We were in the habit of closing and 
locking the cellar door as night drew near; 
but now that our feathered friends had con- 
structed their domicile in the cellar, we left 
it open. 

On May 4 there was one pinkish white 
egg in the nest. The next day another was 
laid, and so on until, on May 7, there were 
four eggs. Then the intervention of one 
day, and on May g there were five eggs in 
the nest to be hatched. Then the female 
was confined more or less to the nest. 

After fourteen days there were two naked 
birds; a few hours later, three; the next 
morning four, and later that morning, five. 
The parents were kept very busy bringing 
insects and bugs to appease the hunger of 
the five little ones, which were soon clothed 
in a suit of feathers resembling their par- 
ents’, and also were fast filling their nest. I 
thought that it was nearly time for them to 
fly, when a catastrophe befell them. 

One morning, fourteen days after their 
birth, I went to make my customary call, 
and not a young bird was to be seen and 
the nest was torn to pieces. The poor par- 
ents flew about crying piteously. I did not 
know how to account for the accident unless 
some cat was the depredator. 


Any other bird would not have stayed in 
the vicinity after such a mishap. But the 
Phoebe, whose great characteristic is perse- 
verance, did not allow such a calamity to 
utterly discourage her from rearing a brood. 

Two days were taken for mourning, and 
on June 1o they started with renewed vigor 
to build over a shelf at a short distance from 
the old site. They used what was left of 
the first nest and brought fresh material, un- 
til in four days a new one was completed 
and one egg was deposited therein. By 
June 18, another set of five eggs had been 
laid, and incubation began once again. 

By this time the mother bird had become 
acquainted with me, and ate stunned insects 
which I had placed on the edge of the nest, 
while I stood near by. 

Another two weeks passed, and July 1 
found the eggs hatching. They one and 
all came at their respective time. The par- 
ents had much the same duties to perform 
as with the previous brood. 

Two weeks and five days elapsed, during 
which time the young had grown large and 
become feathered. Then came an impor- 
tant epoch in their lives, the day for flying. 

After stretching and trying its wings, the 
first-born was ready to leave its home and 
with the encouraging calls of its parents 
flew from the nest. It reached a clothes- 
line a few yards from the door, where it sat 
balancing itself and jerking its queer short 
tail. Before nightfall its parents had in- 
duced it to fly a little farther to a pear tree. 
Three more birds had similar experiences. 

It took more coaxing and advising to get 
the youngest away from home. While sit- 
ting sleepily on the clothes-line, a fly or 
some insect chanced to pass near his head. 
Very suddenly and unexpectedly he leaped 
into the air, caught the insect, but was un- 
able to regain his alighting place and went 
fluttering to the ground. Luckily, no cat 
was near and his parents prompted him to 
fly into a pear tree. - There he sat chatting 
very contentedly at regaining a perch. 
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So I watched this family until cooler days 
told them that it was time to go southward. 
—E. Marion WuitTEN, Bedford, Mass. 


Notes on the Golden-winged Warbler 


Books tell us that the Golden-winged 
Warbler is a rare bird or only locally com- 
mon. I have been fortunate in lighting 
upon one of the chosen localities of ‘this 
little-known bird, for it is really abundant 
at Rhinebeck, N. Y., where I have been 
spending the past summer. 

On May 12 it was first seen, and soon 
after the song of the male was learned. It 


NEST OF GOLDEN-WINGED WARBLER 


is a well-defined song of three or four syl- 
lables — whee-zee-zee-zee (the first note 
higher)—and in tone reminds one of the 
whe-eze of the Blue-winged Warbler. 
This song was heard frequently until about 
July 1, after which date I heard only the 
incessant call-notes of the birds—dzee, dzee, 
dzee. I am inclined to believe that these 
notes may have been mistaken by some 
writers for the “lazy and unaccented” song 
of the bird. 

Though frequently seen elsewhere, these 
Warblers were especially numerous in a cer- 
tain patch of woods, in the lower end of 
which, where the marshy ground attracted 


them, they were usually the commonest 
birds about. I tried to estimate the number 
of pairs in this wood. Although it was im- 
possible to ascertain whether the same birds 
were seen more than once, I feel sure that 
I saw at least five separate adult males, but 
probably ten would be nearer the correct 
number of pairs that inhabited the wood. 
Toward the end of June I resolved to find 
a nest if possible; but though I searched 
for several days I was unsuccessful. More 
than once I hid myself to see if a female 
would return to her nest. In such cases I 
usually saw her at last feed a fully-fledged 
young bird—an operation which was accom- 
panied by much dzeeing. 

During July the birds wandered about in 
families. They came even to the house and 
filled the locust trees round about. From 
the seventh to the nineteenth of the month 
(inclusive), the species was seen every day 
in the course of my ordinary rambles, with- 
out once being specially searched for. In- 
deed it was the commonest of the Warblers 
at that time. 

On July 28, long after I had given up all 
hope of finding a Golden-winged Warbler’s 
nest, I was walking in the woods mentioned 
above, when my ear was attracted by an 
unfamiliar Warbler song. It consisted al- 
ways of eight notes—cher-swee-se-se-se-se 
se-chee, with a fall on the last note; the 
se-se-se notes were uttered very fast and the 
initial chee was hardly audible. The mys- 
terious voice led me to a small open space 
in the midst of a thicket, where a bird 
suddenly flew up from my feet, exposing a 
neat little nest with two eggs. One egg 
was pyriform with very minute specks, the 
other oval with a few red blotches at the 
larger end. It was too late that evening to 
identify either the nest or the mysterious 
singer. 

The next morning I only had time hur- 
riedly to photograph the nest. I found that 
the pyriform egg had hatched. The other 
was clear and bad. I did not get a glimpse 
of the owner of the nest, but was fortu- 
nate in discovering the unknown song of 
the previous evening to spring from a 
male Golden-winged Warbler. Thus, I 
had proof that this Warbler, like some 
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others, develops a new song late in the 
season. 

On the third day the bird left her nest 
with the same precipitation as at the other 
visits, making it entirely impossible to iden- 
tify her. I therefore hid myself in the 
thicket within sight of the nest. After about 
ten minutes a female Golden-winged War- 
bler came creeping suspiciously toward me 
through the branches, uttering low scold 
notes. Perceiving that I was discovered, I 
rose to change my hiding-place, and, as I 
passed the nest, was most grieved to find 
that the young bird was dead—overcome by 
the heat of the sun, for the nest was very 
exposed. (I was careful not to cut away a 
single leaf in photographing, and therefore, 
do not feel responsible for the young bird’s 
death.) The female soon deserted her bad 
egg, and thus was cut short an acquaintance 
which I had hoped would prove most in- 
teresting. 

Although I never identified the bird actu- 
ally at the nest—indeed I have never met 
a bird so timid—I feel justified in calling 
the nest that of a Golden-winged Warbler, 
for the male was always close by, I saw the 
female, and there were no other birds about 
to which it could possibly have belonged. 

Later, I collected the nest and the bad 
egg. The nest, which is of the usual 
Warbler style, was in a low bramble about 
four inches from the ground. It is com- 
posed of grasses with a few dead leaves, the 
finer material being used as a lining.— 
C. G. Aspott, New York City. 


A Talking Magpie 


It is of course well known that quite a 
number of birds outside of the great group 
of Parrots can be taught to speak a few 
words with more or less distinctness. Of 
the relatively short list of such species the 
Magpie may, perhaps, be said to stand at 
the top. It is, for instance, not an uncom- 
mon sight in western towns within the range 
of the Magpie to see caged specimens that 
can speak a few words quite plainly, but I 
have never seen one that could compare, in 
this respect, with one it was my fortune to 
observe during the past summer. This 


Magpie was the property of the station agent 
of the D. & R. G. Railway, a Mr. Martin, 
at Mancos, Colorado. The bird occupied 
a large cage, usually kept on the station 
platform, and was especially ‘talkative’ at 
train time, the cage then being the center 
of an interested group of people. The bird 
was appropriately named ‘ Maggie.’ The 
exhibition would start usually in the follow- 
ing order, each word being uttered with 
astonishing distinctness, and with perfect 
human inflection: “ Pretty Maggie,” * Pretty 
Maggie;” “Maggie’s all right.” Then 
would come the information: “Martin’s a 
crank,” “Martin’s a crank,” followed by 
the emphatic statement, “ Martin’s drunk,” 
“Martin’s drunk!” After this burst of con- 
fidence would come the heartiest, jolliest 
laugh one could imagine. It was said to be 
an exact imitation of the laugh of the wife 
of the agent. And, after the manner of cer- 
tain traditional Parrots, Maggie had been 
taught a number of words and short phrases 
not to be found in polite literature! Al- 
together it was, it seemed to me, an exhibi- 
tion of a remarkable character.—F. H. 
KNow._ton, Washington, D. C. 


The Great Auk in Florida 


The daily press has already published 
some notice of the astonishing discovery by 
Prof. W. S. Blatchley,. State Geologist of 
Indiana, of a Great Auk’s humerus in a 
shell mound at Ormond, on the east coast 
of Florida. This bone was identified by 
Prof. O. P. Hay, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, after comparison with 
five Great Auk humeri which were collected 
by Mr. F. A. Lucas on Funk Island and 
subsequently presented to the American 
Museum by the U. S. National Museum. 

The newspaper accounts above referred to 
attracted the attention of Prof. C. H. Hitch- 
cock, who chanced to be staying at Ormond, 
and after communicating with Professor Hay 
to learn the exact location of the mound Pro- 
fessor Blatchley had visited, Professor Hitch- 
cock made further excavations and succeeded 
in securing additional Great Auk bones. 

The subject will be treated at length by Pro- 
fessor Hay in ‘ The Auk’ for July.—F.M.C. 


Book News and Reviews 


NaTurE Stupy AND Lire. By Cuirron F. 
Hopce, Ph.D. Boston, U. S. A., and 
London. Ginn & Co., 1902. 12mo. 
xvi -+ 514 pages, numerous ills. 

Few men are better fitted to produce the 
ideal book on nature study than the editor 
of this work. A born nature-lover of wide 
sympathies and interests, he is at the same 
time a trained educator and scientist. Add 
to these an intense desire to lead others to 
the sources in nature whence he has derived 
so much pleasure and mental and moral 
profit and it is evident that circumstances 
have combined for the production of a book 
of unusual merit and originality. 

Believing that “interest in life forms pre- 
cedes that in inanimate forms,” Professor 
Hodge has omitted all reference to geological, 
astronomical and meteorological phenomena 
and thus has more space to devote to his 
true subject—life. 

Professor Hodge would have the contact 
between nature and the nature student inti- 
mate and personal. Domesticated animals, 
domesticated plants, pet animals, pet plants, 
possess, when our associations with them 
are properly developed, an inestimable in- 
fluence in our mental and moral growth. 
“The pet animal,” he says, “is thus for the 
child, as it was for the race, the key to the 
door into knowledge and dominion over all 
animal life.” 

Professor Hodge’s methods have stood 
the test of years of trial in the schools of 
Worcester and are therefore eminently prac- 
tical. Insect, plant, and animal life, both 
wild and in domestication, an treated very 
fully and in so interesting and original a 
manner that this book appeals not only to 
teachers but to every nature-lover.— 
- a / 

Hezekian’s Wives. By Littie HAMILTON 
FrencH. Boston and New York. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1902. 16mo. xi+ 
116 pages. 

How a Canary won the affections of a 
person who had railed “against the sin of 
keeping birds in a house,” is here recounted 


with a degree of sympathy, close observa- 
tion, and literary skill which make this lit- 
tle volume readable from cover to cover. 
The story of Hezekiah’s life and of the va- 
rious mates which were secured for him 
may well be used to illustrate the truth of 
Professor Hodge’s claims concerning the 
educational and ethical value of keeping 
pets, and we should think that no owner of 
a Canary could read this volume without 
feeling an increased regard for her charge. 
—F. M. C. 


ANNOTATED LisT OF THE BIRDS OF ORE- 
con. By A.R.Woopcock. Bull. No. 
68. Oregon Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Corvallis, Oregon. 1902. 8vo. 


117 pages. 

While it is admitted that because of in- 
sufficient data this list doubtless contains 
errors and omissions, and while from a 
strictly scientific point of view it might have 


been deemed desirable for its author to pre- 
sent only the results of his own studies, we 
believe that so far as the advancement of a 
popular interest in bird study in Oregon is 
concerned he has followed by far the best 
course in presenting this list of the birds of 


the entire state. About 325 species are in- 
cluded, and the annotations under each one 
give its manner of occurrence at several 
localities. As the first work of the kind 
this will prove a most convenient working 
hand list for use in subsequent investigation, 
and its author should receive the thanks of 
his fellow-workers for his labors in their 
behalf.—F. M. C. 


SuMMER Birps oF FLATHEAD Lake. By P. 
M. Sittoway. Prepared at the Univer- 
sity of Montana Biological Station, 
1901. 8vo., pp. 83; pil. 16. 

The notes here presented are based on 
observations made between June 14 and 
August 30, 1900, and in June and July, rgor. 
The various localities visited are described, 
odlogical notes on 24 species are given at 
some length and are followed by a well- 
annotated list of some 126 species of birds 
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observed in the Flathead Lake, Montana 
region. 

Those who are familiar with the author’s 
studies of bird-life know that he is a close 
observer and an excellent describer of birds’ 
habits, and much of the matter included in 
this paper forms a most acceptable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the life-histories 
of the species treated.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Osprey.—Judging from the first 
three numbers, the current volume of ‘The 
Osprey,’ with its new type, full line pages, 
better paper, more harmonious cover, care- 
fully printed plates, and increased size, is 
surely a vast improvement over previous 
ones in mechanical make-up, and a great 
stride in the direction of satisfactory book- 
making. We are glad to see that Doctor 
Gill has commenced the long- promised work 
on the ‘ General History of Birds’, which 
was begun as a supplement to the January 
issue, and which will be continued in that 
form in subsequent numbers, with independ- 
ent pagination from the main part of the 
magazine, so that on completion of the work 
it may be bound separately. The bio- 
graphical sketches of Sir John Richardson 
and John Cassin by the editor, and of Prof. 
Alfred Newton by Dr. Shuffeldt, are of 
special interest, and we trust that a goodly 
number of the earlier ornithologists will 
receive due attention. D. A. Cohen gives 
us a good account of the California Jay and 
W. C. Kendall has two papers in ‘ Random 
Maine Bird Notes,’ referring mainly to 
the marked decrease of various birds, and 
the habits of grouse. The following papers, 
together with a number of shorter notes, are 
of interest: William Palmer, ‘August Birds 
of Stony Man Mountain, Virginia;’ M. S. 
Ray, ‘Rambles about My Old Home;’ 
F. H. Knowlton, ‘The Mockingbird at 
Home;’ W. R. Maxon, ‘ Notes on some 
Yellow-throated Vireos’ Nests;’ W. E. 
Safford, ‘ Birds of the Marianne Islands;’ 
P. M. Silloway, ‘Notes on McCown’s 
Longspur in Montana;’ and B. S. Bowdish 
on the Carib Grassquet.’ We were a little 
surprised to see in the review of Professor 
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Macoun’s ‘ Catalogue of Canadian Birds’ a 
statement by the reviewer that the Glaucous- 
winged Gull and not the Point Barrow 
Gull, is abundant about the Pribilof Islands. 
In the summer of 1899 the only large Gull 
we positively identified about this group of 
islands, as well as in the vicinity of St. 
Matthew and St. Lawrence islands, was the 
Point Barrow Gull.—A. K. F. 


Witson Butvetin.—In ‘ Wilson Bulle- 
tin’ No. 36, Lynds Jones gives an account 
of ‘All Day with the Birds’ in Lorain 
county, Ohio, where on May 9, 1901, dur- 
ing the interval between 4 A. M. and 2.30 
Pp. M., he and his friend W. L. Dawson 
identified 109 species—a feat hard to sur- 
pass even in the few most favorable locali- 
ties. On one other occasion (May 8, 1899), 
they recorded 112 species, which is, as far as 
the reviewer knows, the largest list for any 
one day. In the ‘ Passing of the Bird,’ R. 
W. Smith makes some pertinent remarks on 
the decrease of birds in the south—a section 
where game laws are badly needed and 
where apathy allows even such a bird as 
the Woodcock to remain unprotected dur- 
ing the breeding season. 

F. L. Burns has devoted much time and 
energy during the past three seasons, at 
Berwyn, Pa., to making a careful count of 
the breeding birds occupying a certain 
diversified piece of ground covering about 
a square mile. The results are well set 
forth in ‘Wilson Bulletin’ No. 37, under 
the title of ‘A Sectional Bird Census,’ and 
even a cursory glance shows that his self- 
imposed task must have been a time-con- 
suming one. After carefully checking up 
the work of the three independent seasons, he 
found that 62 species, representing 1,388 
individuals, inhabited the section—a little 
over a pair of birds to the acre. ‘The Field 
Sparrows, Red-eyed Vireos, Ovenbirds, 
Chipping Sparrows, Robins and Catbirds 
were most abundant, and the Cooper’s 
Hawk and English Sparrows were the only 
injurious ones. We regret to see that in 
enumerating the enemies of the birds he 
failed to call direct attention to the cat, 
which without doubt destroys as 1nany birds 
as all other animate agencies combined. 
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With No. 38—the beginning of a new vol- 
ume—Lynds Jones again takes the editor- 
ship of the ‘ Bulletin,’ which with the new 
cover, fresh type, and general rearrangement 
approaches more closely the modern maga- 
zine. Besides a number of shorter articles, 
B. T. Gault gives an interesting account 
on ‘Food Habits of the Wilson Snipe,’ 
and N. Hollister’s ‘Notes on the Winter 
Birds of Arkansas.’ Very little has he 
written about the birds of the state and 
consequently reliable lists are very welcome. 
We cannot help thinking that the Brewer’s 
Blackbirds mentioned really were Bronze 
Grackles.—A. K. F. 


Tue Conpor.—The January number of 


“The Condor’ opens with an illustrated ~ 


article on “A Trip to Morro Lake,” by 
Walter K. Fisher, containing an interesting 
account of the desert region at the foot of 
the east slope of the Sierra Nevada, and of 
birds observed there during the summer of 
1901. Williams contributes the first instal- 


ment of “ A Study of Bird Songs,” and Gil- 
man gives an account of the habits of the 


“Crissal Thrasher in California.” Beck’s 
article on “ The Wingless Cormorant of the 
Galapagos,” although brief, merits special 
mention since it contains what purports to 
be the first published ha'f-tone of the re- 
markable Cormorant (Phalacrocorax har- 
risi), which has thus far been found only 
about Narborough Island. Among the im- 
portant short notes are Stephens’ record of 
the occurrence of Lawrence’s Goldfinch in 
New Mexico just east of the continental 
divide; Maillard’s records of two specimens 
the Saw-Whet Owl (Nyctala), in Marion 
county, and Ridgway’s record of the Elf 
Owl (Micropallas whitneyi) in Kern county, 
Cal. Grinnell corrects a few errors in 
identification which have crept into some of 
his publications on west coast birds—an 
excellent idea which should commend itself 
to others, since mistakes in identification are 
likely to be made by almost any one, and 
when once published are apt to multiply 
erroneous records unless properly corrected. 

This number, the first of the fourth 
volume, is printed on heavier paper and 
presents a greatly improved appearance in its 
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new cover. There is, however, still room 
for improvement in the reproduction of 
illustrations and in certain typographical 
features. The use of the same bold-faced 
type for headings and for lists of species 
gives the final page of the first paper the 
appearance of an advertisement, and the 
juxtaposition of single and double column 
matter produces anything but a pleasing 
effect. The single column may be necessary 
to accommodate illustrations in the case of 
longer articles, but the reason for its use for 
‘general notes’ and not for other depart- 
ments is not evident. 

Three new rules for the preparation of 
manuscript have been adopted: (1) omis- 
sion of the possessive form in common 
names of bird; (2) use of single i in specific 
names formed from personal names — Nut- 
talli, not Nuttallii; (3) use of lower case 
letters for common names, except in a few 
cases. The first and last rules are purely 
matters of taste, but the second involves a 
modification of Canon XL of the A. O. U. 
code of nomenclature, which requires the 
original orthography of a name to be rigidly 
preserved. Whatever be the advantage of 
convenience and uniformity, the fact remains 
that this change is an emendation. The 
same arguments could be used with still 
greater force for uniform spelling of such 
names as carulea, hiemalis, pennsylvanica, 
etc., but experience has shown that con- 
fusion instead of convenience result from 
change and that emendation for any pur- 
pose in one class of cases is the entering 
wedge which may lead to trouble in others. 


Book News 


‘ Everysopy’s MaGazine’ has published 
a notable series of articles on water birds 
by H. K., Job, illustrated by the author’s 
admirable photographs from nature. It is 
satisfactory to learn that these articles are 
later to appear in book form from the press 
of Doubleday, Page & Company. 

‘AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY ’ is presenting 
colored pictures designed to illustrate the 
distinguishing color-marks of birds, in which 


‘surprisingly satisfactory results are obtained 


by the use of only one or two colors. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand. 


WE published this month an article by 
Prof. Francis H. Herrick, whose book 
‘The Home Life of Wild Birds, A New 
Method of the Study and Photography of 
Birds’ — now in its second edition — has 
aroused much interest among bird students. 

Professor Herrick’s “new method” con- 
sists largely in what he has termed “control 
of the nesting site,” that is, when a nest is 
so situated that it cannot be photographed 
to advantage, he removes it, with the limb 
on which it is placed, and erects it within a 
few feet of a tent designed to conceal him- 
self and his camera. “This sudden dis- 
placement of the nesting bough,” Professor 
Herrick remarks, “is of no special impor- 
tance to either old or young, provided 
certain precautions are taken.” “With some 
species,” he adds, “it is possible to make the 
necessary change without evil consequences 
when there are eggs in the nest; with others 
we must wait until the young aré from four 
to nine days old. . . . If we know little of 
the habits of the birds in question it is safest 
to wait until the seventh to the ninth day 
after the young are hatched.” . . . In 
effect, however, this method of bird study 
and bird photography appears to be largely 
limited to the period covering the latter part 
of the nest-life of the young. At this time 
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the parental instinct is sufficiently strong to 
bring the adult bird to the nest in spite of 
its changed surroundings. “If very shy,” 
Professor Herrick writes, “like most Cat- 
birds, they will sometimes skirmish about 
the tent for two hours or more before touch- 
ing the nest. The ice is usually broken, 
however, in from twenty minutes to an 
ma 65 at 

There is clearly much to say both for and 
against the method thus briefly described. 
That its practice permits one readily to 
secure an unlimited number of photographs 
of young birds and their parents at the nest 
and to observe their habits at short range, 
Professor Herrick’s illustrations and test 
prove beyond question; that it may be 
attended by fatal results to the young is 
equally undeniable, as Professor Herrick 
frankly admits. 

In cutting the knot of the difficulties 
imposed by situation, nest-life photography 
and study is so greatly simplified that lit- 
tle need be said in favor of this manner 
of controlling the nesting site. We turn, 
therefore, to its objections. These are: 
(1) Change in the character of the nest 
surroundings, producing artificial condi- 
tions; (2) possible death of young follow- 
ing; (a) exposure to elements; (4) lack of 


‘food while the parents are becoming accus- 


tomed to the nest in its new situation; (c) 
exposure to attack from bird enemies. 
Premising that Professor Herrick’s method 
is restricted almost entirely to the habits of 
young birds and their parents at the nest 
after the former are several days old, and not 
to a record of nesting site, nest-building, 
or incubation, we see no reason to doubt 
that when the parents become accustomed to 
their new surroundings the life of the nest 
progresses as before. It is true that the 
pictures secured do not possess the charm 
and interest attached to those made under 
wholly natural conditions where the skill 
and ingenuity of the photographer add not 
a little to the pleasure with which we regard 
the results of his labors. This, however, is 
not the scientific point of view, and it 
should be clearly understood that Professor 
Herrick’s studies are eminently scientific. 
His aim has not been to secure pleasing 
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pictures of bird-life, but accurate records of 
nest-life to illustrate his exact, patient, 
skilled observations of the habits of old and 
young. 

As for the second objection, the dangers 
to which the young birds are exposed 
through the moving of the nest, it is un- 
doubtedly serious. We have never tried 
Professor Herrick’s plan of moving the nest 
to a tent, but have placed an artificial 
bower near the nest, and know from experi- 
ence how quickly birds desert their homes 
during incubation and, even after the young 
are bogn, how loth they are to return to the 
nest when they are alarmed by some strange 
object near it. Most young birds require 
food at frequent intervals, and when they 
are deprived of it even for a comparatively 
short period, fatal results may follow. In 
moving the nest the possibility of death from 
this cause is increased, and it may become 
necessary, Professor Herrick states, “to feed 
the young in the nest and to suspend oper- 
ations until the next day.” This, however, 
is a matter of less importance than exposure 
to sun and storm, which follows the taking 
of the nest and young from the shade. Pro- 
fessor Herrick says, “ Young birds from one 
to five days old cannot, as a rule, stand 
excessive heat. Even when fed and brooded 
they will sometimes succumb, and here lies 
the serious danger to be guarded against ;” 
and adds, “it is better to leave the birds to 
themselves if it promises to be excessively 
hot or windy.” 

As for the danger from bird enemies 
attendant on removing the nest from the place 
of concealment and placing it in a conspicu- 
ous position, Professor Herrick finds that 
“predaceous animals of all kinds seem to 
avoid such nests as if they were new devices 
to entrap or slay them,” and the only depre- 
dator whom he fears is “the irresponsible or 
malicious small boy.” That cats and the 
bird-killing Hawks should not take prey 
which is apparently at their mercy is cer- 
tainly surprising, and we await further 
information on this point before accepting 
Professor Herrick's experience as conclu- 
sive. 

In any event, it is clear enough that the 
removal of the nest to an exposed place is 
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attended by great danger to its contents, 
and should be undertaken only with the 
utmost care by a person competent to take 
advantage of the resulting opportunity 
to photograph and study its life, with due 
regard to the welfare of the young. 

That the end justifies the means, no one 
who realizes the value of Professor Herrick’s 
work will deny, and when he tells us that 
in studying, forty nests of wild birds, the 
accidents, “ which came mainly from inex- 
perience, could be counted on the fingers of 
one hand,” we are bound to admit that 
under his control his method has been not 
only successful but unobjectionable. But, 
as Mr. Hoffmann remarked, in discussing 
this subject in Brrp-Lore for October last, 
“it is emphatically not a method to be 
recommended to the general public.” 


WE have received a circular announcing 
that the fourth session of the Alstead School 
of Natural History will, as heretofore, be 
held at Alstead Centre, N. H., during five 
weeks of the coming summer. Mr. Ralph 
Hoffmann will conduct the class in orni- 
thology. Particulars of enrolment may 
be learned of W. L. W. Field, Milton, 
Mass. 

We have also received an announcement 
of a new Nature Study School, organized 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, to be held at 
Sharon, Mass., during the four weeks fol- 
lowing July 9. The school will be under 
the direction of Dr. G. W. Field, of the 
Institute of Technology, whose wide ex- 
perience in nature-study teaching insures 
the success of this wholly admirable under- 
taking. 

Dr. Field will be assisted by Mr. E. A. 
Winslow, who acts as secretary of the school, 
and may be addressed at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Prof. G. H. Barton, 
Mr. J. G. Jack, Mr. H. A. Kirkland, Mr. 
Wm. Lyman Underwood, and other well- 
known teachers. 

Mr. Underwood’s cooperation is an as- 
surance that the subject of animal photog- 
raphy will receive particular attention, and 
the opportunity for instruction in this branch 
of work is therefore unusual. 
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“‘ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet’s soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird’s song.” 


Edited by Mrs. MABEL OsGoop WriGHT (President of the Audubon Society of the State of 
Connecticut), Fairfield, Conn., to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 
and other Bird Protective Societies should be addressed. Reports, etc., designed for this department 
should be sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 
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And after that more Work 


The first meeting of the National Com- 
mittee of the State Audubon Societies, of 
which a detailed account is elsewhere given, 
was practically a two-sessioned conjuga- 
tion of the verb to work, with many varia- 
tions not found in orthodox grammars. 
The imperative mood, being the favorite, 
was only kept within bounds by the condi- 
tional, which insisted upon asking the most 
withering questions regarding ways and 
means. 

As far as the educational side of bird 
protection goes, most of the state societies 
already formed are amply able to hold their 
own and may be trusted to watch the laws 
as well as to gradually develop their vari- 


Mrs. N. R. Davis, Cheyenne. 
INGRAM CROCKETT, Henderson. 
Mrs. C. C. Conner, Ripley. 
Mrs. GreorcE S. Gay, Redlands. 


ous plans, all of which aim to plant in the 
rising generation a greater respect for ani- 


mal! life. Unfortunately this is not enough. 

The states and territories which have 
either dormant societies or none and lax 
laws are in the majority. In these places 
the birds partially protected elsewhere are 
destroyed in the migrations or in the breed- 
ing season, as in the case of the northwest- 
erly regions, such as Alaska. 

While it is to the interest of all societies 
to have protection extended, it is often out 
of their power as separate bodies to push 
the interest beyond state limits or for their 
secretaries to answer the questions and 
supply drafts of by-laws for those desir- 
ing legislative information, or hints for the 
formation of new societies. Be it here 
understood that many of the most active of 
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these secretaries are women with family 
cares, who conduct a correspondence that 
amounts to a business wholly without pay. 

The editors of Biro-Lore cheerfully an- 
swer all like requests so far as possible, but 
there is promotive (I would use the word 
missionary but that it covers so many in- 
discretions) work to be done in this wide 
field both by voice and pen that can only 
be accomplished by the undivided attention 
of a discreet man who will not only make 
it his business to keep informed of all local 
and general work, but also when possible 
either attend the meetings of. game pro- 
tective associations, granges, horticultural 
societies or spur some local representative 
to do so, who in short must act as the 
secretary of the National Committee. 

So far the imperative mood carried the 
day —then came the conditional, the pay- 
ment of this important officer ? 

This must be done by the joint contribu- 
tions of the state societies and their friends. 
If each society will pledge itself for one year 
from July 1 to give a certain sum down or 
if more convenient in quarterly payments, 
this most important experiment may, at least, 
have a fair trial; and its efficency can be 
proven in no other way. 

Of course many societies are themselves 
struggling and hampered for funds, but the 
tonic effect upon the whole cause will in 
itself be retroactive in no small degree. 
‘* There are so many calls for money,’’ is 
the constant plea of those who are ap- 
proached, ‘‘and surely human needs should 
be considered before those of animals.’’ 
Certainly they should, and the protection 
of what is elevating and wholesomely beau- 
tiful is one of the most crying Auman needs 
of today. What is left for humanity 
when there is no convenient retreat from 
where indoors and city and self are fettered 
together. 

In today’s push and scramble humanity 
must everywhere have refuge where Heart 
of Man may realize that however much he 
may have changed, the fowls of the air and 
the flowers of the field are as of old, and 
that Heart of Nature still lives and is work- 
ing out the plan made him by Heart of 
God. 
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Give! give that we may thus work for 
the dawn of a new day and banish from 
this peerless land the lowering of a night 
wherein no call of migrant birds shall drop 
from above.—M. O. W. 


Minutes of the First Meeting of the 
National Committee of the Audubon 
Societies of the United States _ 


Pursuant to a resolution passed at a con- 
ference of the Audubon Societies held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, on November 14, 1901, Mrs. H. 
T. Grant, Jr., secretary of the Rhode Island 
Society, was appointed temporary secretary 
and was requested to correspond with each 
Audubon Society then organized or which 
might be organized prior to April, 1902, 
and ask them to send one delegate to a 
meeting of the Committee of the National 
Audubon Societies, and also to designate 
the time and place when and where such a 
meeting could be held, the object of the 
meeting being for the purpose of organizing 
a Ways and Means Committee and discus- 
sion of the scope of the committee’s field of 
action. 

In response to this call the first meeting 
of the delegates was held in New York 
City, on Friday morning, April 4, in the 
small assembly room of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, the use of which 
had been generously given by the museum 
authorities. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 
A. M., delegates from the following state 
societies being present: Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, lowa and New 
York. 

Mr. Frank M. Chapman, the chairman 
of the conference held in November, 1901, 
temporarily presided, and welcomed the 
delegates in behalf of the museum. 

Dr. T. S. Palmer, delegate from the 
District of Columbia, offered the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That William Dutcher, dele- 
gate from New York, be and he is hereby 
made chairman of the National Committee 
of the Audubon Societies. This motion 
being duly seconded was carried. 
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Dr. Palmer also offered the following 
resolution, which, on being duly seconded, 
was also unanimously carried: 

‘Resolved, That five members of the 
National Committee shall constitute a quo- 
rum for the transaction of business. 


The chairman called the attention of the 
delegates present to the fact that the work 
of the Audubon societies and the oppor- 
tunities for advancing bird-protection were 
increasing so rapidly that it was absolutely 
necessary that the services of some person 
should be engaged who could devote his 
entire time to the work, not only in con- 
ducting the large correspondence, but also 
in visiting various sections of the country 
for the purpose of organizing new Audubon 
societies and bird clubs, and also to attend 
meetings of game protective associations, 
women’s clubs, farmers’ and _ horticultural 
societies, and, in fact, every gathering of 
people that could be interested in and aid 
the work of bird-study and protection. 

After a discussion of considerable length, 
Mrs. Wright, delegate from Connecticut, 
offered the following resolution, which, 
being duly seconded, was unanimously 
carried : 

Resolved, ‘That the chairman be directed 
to communicate with the respective dele- 
gates of the various state Audubon Socie- 
ties, who are not present at this meeting, 
and also with the executive officers of the 
societies that have not appointed delegates, 
and inform them that after considerable 
discussion it was the consensus of opinion 
of the delegates present that the Audubon 
movement had attained such force and had 
broadened to such a degree that it was 
necessary that the services of some interested 
and intelligent person should be secured 
who will devote his time exclusively to and 
take charge of the work of the National 
Committee of the Audubon Societies in 
order that all matters of general national 
scope may receive proper and immediate 
attention. 

Resolved, further, that the said National 
Secretary shall be paid such compensation 
as shall be agreed upon, and also shall be 
reimbursed for his necessary expenses when 
traveling in the performance of his official 
duties. 

Resolved, That all of the State Audubon 
Societies be requested to concur in the 
above action and to state approximately the 
sum that they will be able to contribute for 
the first fiscal year. 
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These resolutions being seconded were 
duly and unanimously carried. 

Dr. Palmer called the attention to the 
delegates present to two important bills that 
had been introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Both these bills were intro- 
duced by Mr. Lacey, the author of the 
Lacey Act. They have been favorably 
reported by the committees to which they 
were referred and are now on the calendar. 

The Alaska bill provides not only for 
the protection of game but also of birds of 
all kinds and prohibits the export of birds 
for commercial purposes. It will extend 
bird protection over a territory twice the 
size of the state of Texas which now has 
no laws of the kind. 

The Forest Reserve Bill provides for the 
protection of birds and game on the Forest 
Reserves in an area equal to the combined 
area of New York and New England. 
Under existing laws there is no adequate 
protection for birds on these reservations. 

He therefore offered the following resolu- 
tion which, in view of his explanation, 
and on being seconded, was unanimously 
carried. 

Resolved, That the attention of the sev- 
eral Audubon Societies be called to two 
bills now pending before Congress, namely, 
the bill “For the protection of Game in 
Alaska” (H. R. 11,535) and the bill *To 
transfer certain forest reserves to the control 
of the Department of Agriculture, to au- 
thorize game and fish protection in forest 
reserves,” etc. (H. R. 11,536), and that 
the societies be urged to take such action as 
they may deem proper to secure the prompt 
passage of said bills. 

Dr. Palmer also informed the committee 
that he had ascertained that the fashions 
for the fall and winter of 1902 would de- 
mand an increased use of aigrettes, and in 
view of the fact that in the past women had 
almost universally offered as an excuse for 
wearing aigrettes that they were ignorant 
of the fact that the grossest cruelty was 
used in securing these plumes, it was 
deemed advisable by the delegates present 
that every means should be taken by the 
Audubon Societies of the country to make 
the public acquainted with the methods of 
obtaining aigrettes; also that the use of them 
had practically exterminated in the United 
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States the species of birds which produced 
the aigrettes, and that every means possible 
should be taken to educate the public 
regarding this evil. 

Dr. Palmer therefore offered the following 
resolution, which, being seconded, was 
unanimously carried. 


Resolved, That, in view of the probable 
increase in the use of aigrettes in the near 
future, the several Audubon Societies be 
requested to call the attention of their 
members to the conditions under which 
aigrettes are obtained and sold, in order 
that there may be no misunderstanding on 
the part of the trade or the general public 
as to the legal status of the sale of these 
feathers. 


Mrs, Davenport, delegate from Vermont, 
suggested that often opportunities were lost 
to advance to the cause of bird protection 
because no one formally appointed to repre- 
sent the Audubon Societies was present at 
educational and other large conventions or 
gatherings; she therefore offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which, being duly seconded, 
was unanimously carried: 


Resolved, That the chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee be empowered to appoint 
representatives of the Audubon Societies to 
attend educational conferences and other 
meetings, at which it seems desirable to 
present the objects and work of the Audu- 
bon Societies. 


Dr. Palmer stated that inasmuch as the 
annual meeting of the American Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union would be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in November, 1902, and as the 
efforts of the Audubon Societies for bird pro- 
tection were along the same lines as those of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union, he 
thought it desirable that the next meeting of 
the National Committee of the Audubon 
Societies should be held at the same time 
and place as the annual meeting of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union; he also 
stated that he had been deputized by the 
Audubon Society of the District of Colum- 
bia to extend to the Audubon Societies of 
the United States a cordial and urgent invi- 
tation to hold the second meeting of the 
National Committee and the annual confer- 
ence of the Audubon Societies in Washing- 
ton, D. C., November, 1902. 
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Miss H. E. Richards offered the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolved, That the invitation of the Au- 
dubon Society of the District of Columbia, 
to hold the next meeting of the National 
Committee and the conference of the Audu- 
bon Societies in Washington, D. C., in No- 
vember, 1902, be accepted, and be it further 

Resolved, That each Audubon Society 
be requested to select a delegate to the Na- 
tional Committee on or before November 1, 
and to notify the chairman of said appoint- 
ment in order that the said committee may 
be organized for the ensuing year, and that 
if such appointment be not made by any 
society, then the present delegate of such 
society, if there be one, shall hold office un- 
til a successor be appointed, and shall be 
entitled to act as delegate at the second 
meeting of the National Committee. 

The Committee was entertained by Mrs. 
Wright, at the Arts Club, after which the 
first meeting of the National Committee of 
the Audubon Societies was declared ad- 
journed. 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has recently issued a little pamph- 
let that should prove of great use to all who 
are working for bird protection. It is 
entitled Directory of State Officials and 
Organizations concerned with the Protection 
of Birds and Game, 1902, being Circular 
7035 of the Division of Biological Survey. 

This directory has been revised to April 1. 
The addresses are conveniently grouped 
under four headings — State Officials, Na- 
tional Organizations, State Organizations 
and Audubon Societies, and so complete is 
it that no one in future need hesitate in re- 
porting violation of the law from lack of 
knowledge of the proper persons to address. 


Several interesting reports are held over 
for lack of space, owing to the necessities of 
the National Committee, —these being from 
Missouri, Minnesota and Rhode Island. 

This-last named society has secured a 
charming lecture and a set of colored slides, 
and the outfit is already well patronized. 
The lecture was written by Miss Annie L. 
Warner, of Salem, a careful bird student, 
and should other societies need written lec- 
tures for similar work they may be. glad to 
learn of this opportunity for obtaining them. 


Important Books on Nature Study 


NATURE STUDY and LIFE 


By CLIFTON F. HODGE 
Assistant Professor of Physiology and Neurology in Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
With an Introduction by Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
12mo, Cloth. 514 pages. List price, $1.50 


‘‘ Nature Study and Life’’ is intended to assist teachers in directing their pupils 
in nature-study work, and to be used by the children themselves as a reference book. 
It has twice formed the basis for nature-study courses in the Clark University Summer 
School ; it has further stood the more practical test of teachers’ institutes in various 
states; and finally, its most important suggestions have been tried thoroughly in 
the schoolroom. 


List Price List Price 
Atkinson’s First Studies of Plant Morley’s Few Familiar Flowers ... fo 60 
Morley’s Flowers and Their Friends. 50 
Ball’s Star-Land (revised edition) .. 1 00 Eddy’s Friends and Helpers...... 60 
Beal’s Seed Dispersal ..... : 35 | Hale’s Little Flower People 


Bergen’s Glimpses at the Plant Stickney’s Study and Story Nature 
World #9 Readers— ~ : 


Burt’s Little Nature Studies for Lit- Earth and Sky 
tle People, from the essays of P ies s cae 
John Rene, | Vols. I and II, ots and Companions 
each .... . Sale Bird World 


Gould’s Mother Ni ature’s Children . 60 | Jefferies’ Sir Bevis (from ‘W seid 
The Jane Andrews Books— Magic’) 
Seven Little Sisters ..... 50 | Newell’s Outlines of Lessons in 
Each and All 50 Botany— 


Stories Mother Nature Told Her Part I, From Seed to Leaf 
Children .... . 50 Part II, Flower and Fruit 


My Four Friends -. «s+. 40 | Newell’s Reader in Botany— 
Long’s Ways of Wood Folk Part I, From Seed to Leaf 
Long's Wilderness Ways ......... 45 Part II, Flower and Fruit 
Long’s Secrets of the Woods 5° | Porter’s Stars in Song and Legend . 
Morley’s Little Wanderers 3° | Strong’s All the Year Round Series 
Morley’s Seed Babies » aes Ce (Spring, Autumn, Winter) each . 


BIRD PORTRAITS By Ernest THOMPSON SETON 


Pictures of familiar birds by this distinguished artist, with descriptive text by 
Ralph Hoffmann. The pictures, twenty in number, are printed on heavy coated 
paper, 8% x12 inches in size. The entertaining descriptions by Ralph Hoda of 
the Audubon Society make a delightful accompaniment to Mr. Thompson Seton’s 
pictures. Quarto. Beautifully bound in cloth, with a cover design in three colors. 
$1.50. ( 7Ais book is issued in Ginn & Company's Trade Department.) 


Ginn & Company, Publishers 


Boston New YorK Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Colvmbvs London 


A NEW, CHEAPER BUT UNABRIDGED EDITION 


‘‘The greatest and best book ever written about birds.’”’— ELLIOTT COUES 
NEW EDITION 


A Dictionary of Birds “5.00 


UNABRIDGED 


sy PROF. ALFRED NEWTON 6ssistea by HANS F. GaDow, Ph.D. 


RICHARD LYDEKKER PROF. CHARLES S. ROY AnD 
Author (with Sir W. H. FLOWER) of “An Intro- ROBERT W. SHUFELDT 
duction to the Study of Mammals,” etc. Author of “The Myology of the Raven,” etc. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Med. 8vo. PRICE, $5 


Far and away the best book ever written about birds. . . . the best ‘all- 
round’ book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of all 
readers ; the one which conveys the most information per thousand ems; the one 
which is freest from misstatements of any sort.—From a long review in The Auk. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


B | R D S By A. H. Evans, M.A. 
a'r ae Clare College, Cambridge 
==ae CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. IX 
EDITED BY 


S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. ann A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fully Miuatrated Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the Cloth, 8v0. “University Lecturer on 
University Museum of Zodlogy 83 50 net the Morphology of Invertebrates 


Prefixed to each group is a brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
rarely complete, more so than any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings made 
——— for this work. The Scheme of Classification is of great value to the 
Student. 


Cyclopedia of 
American Horticulture 


Edited by L. H. BAILEY 
Assisted by WILHELM MILLER and many expert cultivators and botanists 
COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES, 2,000 PAGES, 2,800 ILLUSTRATIONS 


“The information is precisely what the horti- “In range, treatment and editing emphatically 
culturist and general reader is desirous of know- useful—worthy of ranking by the side of the Cen- 


ing."’—Scientific American. tury Dictionary.’’--7he Nation. 

In this great Cyclopedia will be found a complete description of all species of 
fruits, vegetables, flowers, and ornamental plants in America ; directions for the culti- 
vation of all kinds of crops, observations on marketing, etc. 

The price is $20 we? in cloth, $32 me¢ in half morocco, by subscription only. Send 
for circulars, terms by monthly payments, etc., etc. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


“To an imaginative child a life-long inspiration.’’— CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mrs. MaBELOsGoop WRIGHT’S Stories 


‘‘Only positive genius could weave such subtle webs of fancy, 
poetical and practical in warp and woof.’’—CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The Dream Fox Story Book 


With 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD Small 4to. $1.50, net. Postage 13 cts. 


‘*Even quainter, queerer, and jollier than Mrs. Wricut’s ‘‘ Tommy - Anne,” are 
Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by Oliver 
Herford."’—7he Outlook. 


‘“*‘Not a nature story, but a book for small children, filled with 
good, healthy nonsense.’’—PROVIDENCE SUNDAY JOURNAL. 


Wabeno, the Magician 


Fully illustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON Cloth. $1.60 


‘“‘A sequel to ‘Tommy- Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 
erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality , 
a whole in which the imaginative and the instructive are combined in an artistic and 
charming manner.’’—J. £. Journal of Education. 


‘‘A quaint story of child life with nature, interwoven with 
numerous Indian legends.’’—NEW YORK TIMES. 


A SEQUEL TO 


Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts 


Illustrated by ALBERT BLASHFIELD Cloth. $1.50 


‘*The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7he Nation. 


“Tt has a value of its own that cannot fail to make it perma- 
nently popular.’’—THE EVENING POST, CHICAGO. 


Flowers: and Ferns in Their Haunts 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
Author of “ Birdcraft,”’ “Citizen Bird,” “‘ The Friendship of Nature,” etc., etc. 


With Illustrations from photographs by the author and J. HORACE McFARLAND 
12me, cloth. $2.50 net. Postage 18 cts. 


A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. There are over fifty full- 
page half-tone plates, and over one hundred drawings in t e text. 


4@ Send for a Circular of Mrs. Wright’s Books. See also Citizen Bird, on another page. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR NATIVE BIRDS 


; How to Protect Them and How to 
Especially suit- 
able for use in Attract Them to Our Homes .... 
the school-room or 
as supplementary By D. LANGE 
work. Instructor in Nature Study in Schools of St Paul, Minn. 
Author of “A Manual of Nature Study,” etc. $1.00. 
“The book is a unique and valuable contribution to the subjects of bird-study 


and bird-protection, and we wish for it the widest possible circulation.”-—F. M. C., in 
Bird-Lore. 


CITIZEN BIRD eee vas gro han 


» Scenes from Bird-life in Plain 
English for beginners 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT COUES 
Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. Postage 17 cts. 


‘‘An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic 
birds, by encouraging them to observe the living creatures rather than the inani- 
mate ‘specimen.’ More than a hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.’’—The Nation. 


“* By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.”’ 
—C. H. M., in Science. 


POPULAR AND HELPFUL 
BIRDCRAFT Be oe Third Edition 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game and Water Birds . 


~~ 


és ttractive, 

A interest- 
ing and help- 
ful, and should 
be in the li- 
brary of every 
lover of birds.’’ 


— Science 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “ Citizen Bird,” etc. 


With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. 
Small 4to, $2.50 net. Postage 19 cts. 
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Books About Out-of-door Life 


Initial Volumes of the 


AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 
Edited by Caspar Whitney 


THE DEER FAMILY UPLAND GAME BIRDS 
By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, By Epwyn SANpbys. Illustrated by L. 
T. S. Van Dyke, A. J. STONE, and ge aes eee bs 
D. G. Exuiotr. Illustrated by CARL A. Fuertes, A. B. Frost, and J. 
RuNGIUS. _/ust ready. NUGENT. nu preparation. 
Concise, accurate, readable, handsomely bound and illustrated volumes. Cloth, 
$2.00 net; large paper, limited edition, $7.50 net. Postage extra 


‘his library will contain some ten books, each of which will be an authoritative 
monograph on one of the main branches of American sport. The subjects of 
some of the other volumes will be: Trout and Salmon, Bass, Muscallonge, 
Perch, Pickerel, etc. The Bear Family. Tuna, Tarpon, "Tew and King Fish, 
etc. Water Fowl. Buffalo, Musk, Ox, Sheep, Goat, etc. Cougar, Wild Cat, Wolf, 
Fox. Taxidermy, Tackle, Rifle and Guns, Ammunition, Photography, etc. Wild 
Fowl, Ducks, etc. Each volume will be written by a sportsman well known in his 
own field, and the illustrations will also be drawn by men who have made a specialty 
of their particular subject. 


The Garden of a Old Time Gardens 
Commuter’s Wife A Book of the Sweet o’ the Year 


Newly set forth by ALICE MorskE Ear Le, Author 
Recorded by the Gardener of ‘‘ Home Life in Colonial Days,” ‘‘ Child Life 
in Colonial Days,” “‘ Stage-Coach and Tavern 
Days,”’ etc. Profusely illustrated from many 


With eight photogravure illustrations. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“THE GARDEN OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE is 
altogether the most charming book that we have Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.50 met. Postage 20 cts. 
seen this year.’’— 7he Boston Herald. Also a limited Edition de Luxe consisting of 

“It is pre-eminently restful and refreshing, so 350 copies on large paper with many photo- 
real and direct is it, so ch: urged with high spirits gravure plates, and handsomely bound. $20 
and so flooded with sunshine.’ The Outlook. net. 


SCIENCE 
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beautiful photographs collected by the author. 


the advancement of science 


Special attention has been directed to SCIENCE by the fact that the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science at its recent meeting in New York de- 
cided to publish in the Journal the official notices and proceedings of the Association, 
and to send it free of charge to all members and fellows. The large increase in the 
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The Editors include Professors in Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Columbia, and 
other Universities, the heads of the consolidated Libraries of New York, etc. Pub- 
lished on Friday of every week. Its contributors have included during the past five 
years the leading re presentatives of Science in all of the important Colleges, Technical 
Schools, Observatories, Museums, Departments of the Government, etc., and the re- 
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reviews of new scientific books, accounts of new instruments or apparatus of any kind, 
of new discoveries, etc. Annual subscriptions, $5; single copies, 15 cents. 
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An Educational Game of FOREST and MARSH 
For Home or School By Irene Grosvenor Wheelock 
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Fifty-six of our common birds of 
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trated and described. 


Valuable among students for refer- 
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Price, 25 cents recording her observations. The book is one of 
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